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The giant radio telescope at 
Jodrell Bank, Cheshire (England) 
can spot even ‘black’ stars— 
stars which are so far away their 
light has not yet reached the 
earth. You would have to 

wait 4,700 years to see these stars 
with the naked eye! 
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: Geysers are natural 

- fountains which erupt in 

= - volcanic regions like 

- New Zealand, Iceland and 

: Yellowstone Parkin 

=: Wyoming (U.S.A.). They 

‘ can rise to a height of 

-. 76 metres and are so hot 
: that native folk cook 

‘: potatoes and boil eggs 

in the scalding water! 


Proteins build muscle and tissue. = 
(pfesrionarates supply strength and 
UY) energy. Mineral Salts develop 

healthy bones. Vitamins are 
indispensabie to life and growth. 


All these elements are concentrated W——— 
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The Arctic Tern flies 35,000 
kilometres over the Atlantic 
every year, without 
stopping for food or rest. 
Before migrating, 

the bird stores up energy 

in the form of fatty deposits 
under the skin. After: 
completing its journey, it 
Inses 1/3 of its Heery weight! 
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in Cadbury's Sournyita, the ideal oom 
“food drink’ for strength and vigour. pane 
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GORPAL'S 
SECRET 


MADAN: YOU KIDDING ME? | KNOW 
ALL THE INDIAN STAMPS. 
I NEVER SAW THiS ONE. 


MADAN: A NEW 
STAMP? WHICH 
COUNTRY IS iT? 


GOPAL: MAY BE BECAUSE 
YOU NEVER SAVE! 
THIS 1S A SAVINGS get, 


.. AND THE 
MONEY GOES 

INTO MY SAVINGS 
ACCOUNT. | HAVE 
RS. 42 THERE 
ALREADY ! 


MADAN : SAY, IT 

iS A TOPPING IDEA. 
BUT SUPPOSE YOU 
HAVE ONLY 5 OR 10 
PAISE, IT WOULD 
GET SPENT! 


MONEY | BUY THESE STAMPS 
FOR 25 OR 50 PAISE AND 
STICK THEM ON THIS CARD... 
THEN | TAKE THIS CARD 

TO THE POST OFFICE... am 


MADAN : IT DOES LOOK GOOD. 
| WANT TO BUY A FOOTBALL 
MYSELF, | AM GOING TO ASK 
MY FATHER TO BUY ME A 
gSAVINGS BOX LIKE YOURS. 


GOPAL: OH NO, IT WOULDN'T, 
| PUT IT IN THIS SAVINGS 

BOX. YOU KNOW WHAT? |} 
AM GOING TO BUY A CRICKET 
SET FROM MY MONEY NEXT 
MONTH. 


‘e KiiTIOWAL 
DY SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 
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THE EDITOR’S CHAT 


The new academic year was well begun. But, for success in the terminals and other ex- 
ams you must tighten up for a bright result. We therefore bring you this month our 


late Founder-Editor’s useful advice. 


Tighten—to Brighten 


ITE flying is a sport that most boys 
must be enjoying this season. In some 
countries grown-up men, too, fly kites 

and then it is a national festival. I want to 
share with you some thoughts which struck 
me as I watched my schoolboys enjoying 
this fun 


What holds the kites up in the sky? You 
must have noticed that when you let go a 
bit and the thread sags, or when your thread 
gives way, the kite begins to float helplessly, 
moving downwards towards the earth. To 
fly, the kite needs a controller, someone to 
hold it firmly and give it a sense of direction 
and belonging. 


* 


The same thing is true of the violin and 
the Sitar, the Bulbul Tarang and the Veena. 
The strings must be tightened almost to the 
point of discomfort. Only then is the music 
of the desired pitch and sound produced. 

Similarly, your muscles must be taut, 
tight, firm, to enable you to look well, in 
fact to enable you to move evenly and 
steadily. You cannot develop a well-shaped 
body unless you have some regular ways, 
unless you do certain things, whether you 
like them or not, simply because they are 
part of your duty to yourself, 


This fact applies also to your study or 
mental habits. Unless you concentrate, which 
means holding your mind firmly on your 
subjects, you cannot get full value for your 
time and energy. The chap who rose one 
morning to find himself famous—well, he 
probably never went to sleep! 
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Gandhiji, whose birthday falls in October, 
was great because he disciplined himself 
greatly, because he followed some definite 
principles, because he would not yield to 
mere whim or pleasure. Imitating him, we 
honour his memory. To do this we must 
give up our namby pamby, happy-go-lucky 
ways. 


% 


Many boys and girls imagine that they 
can do as they please and that they will be- 
come likable, successful, young people. They 
dislike the word ‘duty’. Their problem is 
‘disobedient parents’. They demand freedom 
to do not what is right, but what they like. 
And then, they resent the unpleasant results 
which flow from drifting into wrong action. 
“Wide is the gate and broad is the way,’ 
Jesus said two thousand years ago, “that 
leadeth to destruction.” 

It is important to realise that without dis- 
cipline, without firmness, without will power, 
without getting outside Help and Guidance, 
it is not possible for us to develop into the 
soaring kind of persons we want to be— 
physically or mentally or morally or spiritu- 
ally. You recall Longfellow’s famous lines— 


bis heights by great men reached and 
ept 

Were not attained by sudden flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Kept toiling upward through the night. 
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60 Years Of Scouting 


A GLORIOUS RECORD | 


HE Scout movement the world over 
celebrated its Diamond Jubilee this 
year. At the opening of a patrol leaders’ 

camp at Brownsea Island in Poole Harbour, 
England, the Chief Scout, Sir Charles Ma- 
clean read a telegram of congratulations from 
Queen Elizabeth in which she stressed that 
scouting had more to offer than ever before 
to young men and boys. 

How true! The world membership today of 
every race, creed and tongue is ever on the 
onward march—a rich harvest from the 
twenty boys who first met on a little island 
in the south of England! 

The movement was started in 1907 by the 
late Lord Baden Powell at an experimental 
Scout Camp on Brownsea Island when the 
famous Scout Law was first laid down and 
the Patrol system brought into use. 

The scouting idea spread quickly, first in 
Cape Town, S. Africa, then in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, followed rapidly by other parts of the 
Commonwealth. The new challenge of the 
Scout promise and law was eagerly accepted. 
In 1909 an enthusiastic group of British girls 
demanded to be accepted as ‘Girl Scouts’, 
Thus the twin movement of Girl Guides was 
born too! Before long Scouting spread to many 
European countries and in 1919 it appeared 
in the United States. King George gave his 
patronage to the movement in 1911. 

The number of members from all over the 
world grows and grows. Regional jamborees 
are held all over the world and Gilwell Park, 
the Scout headquarters, is almost a United 
Nations in itself, 

During its sixty years of existence, the 
movement has been ever adapting itself to 
suit the changing times, and yet its ideals have 
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remained constant, In Britain, uniforms have 
been modernised, and other changes made to 
mark a more adventurous approach. A big 
training programme has been announced for 
older Scouts in which eight national Activity 
Centres for boating, sailing, gliding, climbing 
caving, ski-ing, foresting and electronic studies 
will be built. 

In India, Scouting and Guiding have taken 
on a national character. Uniforms and activ- 
ities have been effectively adapted to suit 
India. Training includes: knotting, first-aid, 
signalling, mapping, cooking, nursing, sewing, 
tracking, and of course, camping, Some valu- 
able contributions made by India to the world 
movement include Desert Scouting, about 
which we shall tell you, at length, later. 


An Indian Scout being honoured 
for his gallantry, 
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Because almost all Scouts and Guides are 
school-children, this naturally imposes its own 
limits. They have to concentrate first and 
foremost on school and homework, It is only 
in their spare time that they can engage in 
extra-curricular activities. 


Even so, their record of national service 
is impressive. Several evenings a week, they 
hold adult literacy classes in neighbouring 
villages and slums. Their campaign for collect- 
ing old clothes, food, etc. for the needy never 
ceases and is only increased in times of flood, 
drought or fire. Several groups were active 
in drought relief work in Bihar. Almost the 
entire force of young boys and girls went to 
it with a will and bent their backs in flood 
rescue and rehabilitation work in Poona in 
1961. Fires, and train accidents see them busy 
using their first-aid, nursing, fire-fighting skills. 
Scouts are also taught swimming and _life- 
saving—and they make good use of their 
training, 

During the recent war with Pakistan, Boy 
Scouts lived up to their motto ‘Be Prepared’. 
They were active on the front line in Rajas- 
than and the Punjab, and the girls were not 
far behind. Their work: signalling, mapping, 
tracking, first-aid, nursing. 


In peace time, their work is outstanding too. 
They are enthusiastic participators in the na- 
tion’s ‘Grow More Food’ Programme, As large 
fields and areas are not available, they usually 
maintain vegetable plots in their school com. 
pounds, in their own yards and in fallow areas 
in villages. 

Camping is one of the activities Scouts and 


- Guides love most, At all times of the year, 


somewhere or other in the country, camps are 
held. These are not merely pleasure camps; 
—valuable skills like forestry, tracking, stalk- 
ing, fighting fires, outdoor cooking, putting 
up a tent, etc. are learnt here. Life under 
canvass has its own thrills and problems, and 
the youngsters must learn to adapt to the 
different conditions. 

Every third year, a mammoth camp is held 
on an All-India basis, This year’s Jamboree 
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The new uniforms, 
introduced in Britain 
last year, have long 
trousers; short trousers 
are worn only by Cub 
Scouts now. 

The former words % 
‘Boy’, ‘Wolf’, ‘Senior’ } 
and ‘Rover’ have been 
dropped. The present 
titles are Cub Scout 
(for the 8 to 11 years), 
Scout (11-16), Ven- | 
ture Scout (16-20). 
Venture Sea Scout 
and Venture Air Scout. 

The Scout Laws 
also have been reduced 
from ten to seven, 

The picture here 
shows a Scout and a 
Scouter in their new 
uniforms, 


will be held in Kalyani, near Calcutta, and 
17,000 young people are expected to attend. 
Among these will be some Troops from other 
nations—including Australia and Ceylon. 

The ‘Sangam’ International Girl Guide 
Centre in Poona is the only centre of its kind! 
in Asia, and one of four in the world. Here 
Girl Guides from all over the world come to 
stay, to share in our culture and to tell Indian. 
youngsters of life and activities in their lands: 
The centre, will play host to 25 American 
Girl Scouts for one month in October- Novem- 
ber 1967. The modernistic centre (opened by 
Lady Baden Powell, Chief Guide in October 
1966) has excellent residential facilities—dor- 
mitories, dining-hall, kitchen unit, laundry 
unit, Guiders’ quarters (single and double 
rooms) and a swimming pool, which will soom 
be ready. 

The World Chief Guide, Lady Bader 
Powell described the opening of the Sangarm 
centre as one of the most stirring occasions im 
the history of the movement. India, she said. 
was strong in all that guiding and scouting 
stood for. Scouts and Guides, BE ALERT: 
Strive harder than ever before to be truly 


worthy of such praise! PB 
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~ DUSSEHRA| 


IN THE VALLEY 
OF THE GODS 


HE Monsoon has come and gone. The 

terraced hill-sides echo with harvest 
activity. There’s an air of excitement in the 
‘Kulu Valley, deep in the Himalayas, for 
“October brings the Dussehra festival—the 
Vbiggest and long-awaited festival of the year! 
‘And up there in the Kulu Valley, Dussehra 
takes on a local flavour that’s different from 
the rest of India. 

Local legends, folk lore and customs tend 
to differ from region to region. And so 
Dussehra, which celebrates the victory of good 
over evil, is kept up by the people in ways that 
differ from region to region. This adds colour 
and contrast to this festival. 

In the Kulu Valley villages, harvest is a 
‘busy time. All day men and women keep 
‘busy. For winter is near and the ripe apples 
and plums must be picked and corn reaped 
in time. And yet Dussehra, coming with the 
harvest, is celebrated with pomp and pagean- 
try. The Dussehra mela attracts men and 
women and children even from the most re- 
mote villages tucked away in the Himalayan 
ranges. They come decked in their festive 
finery peculiar to the Kulu Valley. Tinkling 
bangles glinting in the sun, rustling silken 
scarves of every colour, beads and pendants, 
jewelled rings and twinkling anklets—the 
colours of the rainbow come alive at this 
festival. 

And what a way these village people go to 
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town! In the custom-bound Vale of Kulu, 
villagers go to town for the Dussehra mela 
in village groups, each taking with them 
their own deity. Decked for the festival and 
carried on a palanquin, the village god or 
goddess heads the procession—with the fan- 
fare of trumpets and music all the way. 

Dussehra in Kulu begins seven days ahead 
giving time enough for every villager to reach 
Kulu town. In town, bright-coloured scarves, 
shawls and silks, garlands of flowers—mostly 
marigolds—make a mosaic of colour on the 
mela ground. It is time for Kulu’s presiding 
deity Raghunathji to be brought in a proces. 
sion to the mela ground on a richly decorated 
chariot. And when the chariot starts on its 
winding way, pushed first by the former Raja 
of Kulu (according to the custom) the festival 
of Dussehra in the Kulu Valley, gets going. 

The pattern of the festival from then on 
never varies. There’s the homage of the as- 
sembled deities to the chief deity, Raghu- 
nathji. Mingled with the prayers and pujas 
there’s song and dance as the people join in 
making merry, often late, late into the night. 
Side by side, vendors of fruits and flowers, 
merchants of wool and woollen-wear do a 
roaring trade in the fair grounds. 

On the last day of Dussehra the town of 
Kulu rings with voices raised in shouts that 
echo and re-echo across the hill-sides and 
valley. Their chant is “Jai Raghunathji!” in 
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praise of Kulu’s patron deity. A bonfire is lit 
on the river bank to mark the final victory of 


seed over evil. For amidst the romp and 


-evelry, the music and laughter of young and 
-4, the meaning of Dussehra is never for- 


es 
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It's only when the bonfire dies away late 


on the last night that the people carry Raghu. 
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nathji back to his temple in the Kulu town- 
And only then do others get ready to return 
to their own villages—near and far away. For 
it is time to take back with them their pur- 
chases and their deities to their villages. They 
also carry back with them happy memories 
of the days when Dussehra came to Kulu— 
the Valley of the gods. 


GENERAL KNOWLEDGE QUIZ 


Who or what are the following and in 
what connection were they prominent in 

the news recently? 

1. Canton, 2, Biafran, 3. Gibraltar. 4. 
Kaiser. 5, Assam. 

In which part of the world are the fol- 
lowing races or tribes to be found? 

1. Bantus. 2. Bhils. 3. Bedouins 
Mention five of the most famous vol- 
anoes on earth. 

1. Which Indian city is considered the 
most modern? 

2. Who was elected President of the U.N. 


General Assembly recently? 

V. The different kinds of food (fruits, vege- - 
tables, etc.) essential for good health are 
contained in seven “basic” groups. How 
many of them do you know? 

VI. 1. Name the Indian and English players 
who scored most runs (total) and took 
most wickets (total) in the recent offi- 
cial cricket Test matches in England. 
2. Name the important title winners in 
this year’s Asian Table Tennis Cham- 
pionship at Singapore. 

(Answers on p. 19) 


Even before 
she learned 
to sew... 


She started 
learning to save 


What she saved doesn't matter. 
But she started the savings 
habit, That's what counts. Have 
you taught your children to save 
yet? Open a savings account 
for them in the State Bank, It's 
never too early to start saving. 


State Bank 
for Service 


King Solomon’s Mines (Retold) 


2-Tough Time 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


Sir Henry Curtis and Captain Fohn Good 
persuade the famous hunter Allan Quater- 
main to join their expedition into the interior 
of Central Africa to find Sir Henry's brother 
George. He had set out two years earlier to 
find King Solomon’s mines, where legends 
said was stored an immense fortune of uncut 
diamonds, ancient gold coins and ivory. Allan 
Quatermain had, by chance, a map of the 
route to these mines given to him by an old 
Portuguese adventurer, Fose da Silvestra, 
some years previously. After fitting out their 
expedition, they make their way north. 


A FTER the elephant hunt we buried our 

ivory and journeyed to Sitanda’s 
Kraal near the Lukanga River, the real start- 
ing point of our expedition. From here we 
could see in the clean air, far, far away, the 
faint blue outlines, capped here and there 
with white, of the great Suleman Berg. I 
pointed it out to Sir Henry. 

“There,” I said, “is the wall of Solomon’s 
Mines but God knows if we shall ever climb 
it.” 

“My brother should be there, and if he is, 
T shall reach him somehow,” was Sir Henry’s 
reply. 

Next day we made our arrangements for 
Starting. We decided to leave behind with an 
old Kafir who had a Kraal close by, our 
heavy elephant rifles and the eight bore guns. 
We took with us the lighter guns, five water 
bottles each holding four pints, five blankets, 
twenty-five pounds of biltong (sun-dried game 
flesh) ; ten pounds of mixed beads for gifts, 
and some medicines. This was our equipment, 
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In The Desert 


small indeed for such a venture, but we dared 
not carry more. 

Three men from the Kraal came with us 
on the first stage carrying gourds full of water, 
so that we could refill the water bottles at the 
end of twenty miles march, All next day we 
rested and slept and at sunset after a hearty 
meal of beef and tea, we started at moonrise, 
after a short prayer to God to help us in our 
venture. We had nothing to guide us except 
the distant mountains and old Jose da Silve. 
stra’s chart. 

All through the night we tramped 
through the sand. The karoo bushes caught 
our skin and the sand got into our shoes, so 
that every few miles we had to stop and 
empty them. At one o'clock we halted for 
water and a rest and after half an hour, we 
went on till sunrise. Now we did not halt, for 
once the sun was fully up, it would be im- 
possible to march. One hour later, we spied a 
shelter from the heat, under some rocks. We 
settled down here and each having drunk 
some water and eaten some biltong, we laid 
down and slept till three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

Our bearers left us here and at half past 
four we started on. It was lonely and desolate 
work: there was not a single living animal 
to be seen and, except for a deadly cobra, no 
reptiles either. Only one insect, the common 
housefly, was abundant and they came not as 
single spies, but in battalions! 

At sunset we halted, waiting for the moon 
to rise and at ten she came up beautiful and 
serene as ever. Save for one halt, we trudged 
wearily through the night, till sunrise put an 
end to our labours. We flung ourselves down 
and soon slept on the sands, this time without 
any shelter from the glare of the sun. When 
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we awoke, we were literally baked through: 
the burning sun seemed to have sucked our 
very blood out of us. We tried digging a shal- 
low trench and covering ourselves with scrub 
but the heat in this shallow grave can better 
be imagined than described. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon, we could stand it no 
longer. It would be better to die walking than 
to be slowly killed by heat and thirst, and 
so we plodded on. 

So far we had covered some fifty miles of 
desert. Da Silvestra’s map, showed the desert 
marked as forty leagues across with ‘pan bad 
water’ set down almost in the centre. Forty 
leagues is about a hundred and twenty miles 
so that we were at this stage only ten or 
twelve miles from this water. Tortured by 
thirst, we turned the water bottles upside 
down but they were as dry as a bone. Sir 
Henry said, “If we do not find water, we shall 
die.” 

Just then Ventvogel discovered fresh foot 
prints of the Springbok. These animals do not 
go far from water. At that moment the sun 
rose and revealed a wonderful sight. Not more 
than forty miles away were the twin moun- 
tains and stretching away for hundreds of 
miles on each side of them was the great Sule- 
man Berg. But we still had to find the water. 
When we did find it, all of us went down on 
our stomachs to drink our fill and then we 
tore off our clothes and sat down in it to 
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re through our parched skin. 

All that day we rested and having filled 
ourselves and our water bottles, we started 
off again with the moon. That night we 
covered nearly twenty-five miles, and next 
morning had the satisfaction of finding Sule- 
man’s Berg only twenty miles away. We rested 
that day and in the evening started on our 
way once more. By daylight next day, we 
found ourselves upon the lowest slopes of the 
twin mountains. Here we found a huge crop 
of melons which served us for food and water. 
We saw a flock of large birds flying towards 
us. With great good fortune, I was able to 
shoot one on the wing and in no time all of 
us sat down to the feast. 

It took us three days to cross the moun- 
tain. We were suffering from the intense cold 
and from hunger, for the biltong had been 
finished. On the third evening just before 
night-fall, we found a small cave of which da 
Silvestra wrote. We huddled together for the 
sake of warmth. Ventvogel was the most af- 
fected—all night his teeth chattered and just 
before dawn he gave a deep sigh and then his 
teeth stopped chattering. His back was against 
mine and seemed to grow colder and colder, 
till at last it was like ice. When at last the 
glorious sun looked in upon our half-frozen 


forms, we saw Ventvogel, sitting there 
amongst us, stone dead. 
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Years Of Action And Achievement 


On October 2, Gandhi Jayanti Day, our thoughts turn to the Father of the Nation. Here 


are some interesting events from his 21-year-long stay in South Africa. 


of 22, he began 


There, at the age 


his immortal career of sufferings and sacrifices in the cause of justice 


and fair treatment even to the lowest people. These experiences groomed him for his 


great role in India, next. 


FTER matriculating in 1887, Gandhiji 
went to England to train as a bar- 
rister, In those days there were no 

facilities in India for higher education, and 
without this, how could he serve his country? 
On returning from England he practised law 
at Bombay and Rajkot but was still not quite 
content. So, when one day a Muslim firm 
offered him some work in Africa, he gladly 
accepted and went off. 

On reaching Durban he became aware of 
the ill-treatment of the Indians there by the 
Europeans and experienced some of it him- 
self. In the Durban courts he was asked to 
remove his pugree. While on the train to 
Pretoria he was ordered out of the first class 
compartment. Indians were not allowed to 
travel first class. When the staunch Gandhi 
demanded justice he was thrown out from 
the train. 

On all sides, Gandhiji saw and heard how 
badly the South Africans behaved towards 
the Indians. It hurt him very much to see 
his countrymen and women being treated 
thus and he longed to help them. At this time 
the Province of Natal was bringing in a law 
which would take away the few remaining 
rights of the Indians, Gandhiji sent a petition 
to the Government not to pass such a law but 
they ignored it. 

Meanwhile the work which had brought 
him to Africa was finished and he prepared 
to leave for India. But his friends would not 
let him go. They persuaded him to stay on 
and fight for their rights there. For this he 
organized the Natal Indian Congress in 1894, 
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He continued his practise of law and when 
he had made a little money he travelled to 
India in 1896. After six months he returned 
with his family. But a shower of stones was 
hurled at him when the boat arrived at Dur- 
ban. This was the result of the speeches he 
had made and the pamphlets he had pub. 
lished in India about conditions of Indians 
in South Africa, 

For many years he lived in South Africa 
fighting for the rights of his people as no one 
else had ever done before, His good legal 
practice earned him large sums of money, 
most of which was used to help the needy. 
The Indians learned to love this brave little 
man who was ever ready to fight their battles. 

During the Boer war in 1899, he organized 
an ambulance corps for the British to assist 
the wounded on the battlefield. This went to 
prove the selflessness of the Indians, ‘Their ef- 
forts were greatly appreciated and the English 
people thought a great deal more of the 
Indians than they did before. The Govern- 
ment thanked Gandhiji and gave him a 
medal for his services. 

When the war ended he thought of return. 
ing to India. At the farewell party given by 
his friends he was offered many valuable gifts 
but he returned them all for he felt that a 
worker should not accept gifts. 

In India he practised once more as a bar- 
rister. On this short stay he met Gokhale at 
the Indian National Congress session in Cal- 
cutta. Gokhale was to influence him greatly. 
He was not very long in India when he re- 
ceived an urgent call from Africa, He rushed 
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infested by snakes, but soon it was made 
habitable by their hard work. 

In 1906 trouble broke out again between 
the government and the Indians in South 
Africa, A law was passed, forcing all Indians 
to sign their names in a register or give their 
finger or thumb impression before they could 
live in a town of their choice, To protest 
against this, the Satyagraha movement was 
started and Gandhiji went to Jail along with 


ma many other Indians. Here they underwent 


Once when Gandhi wanted to travel by coach he was 


made to sit outside with the driver. Then when an- 
other man had to be found a seat he was called a 
‘coolie’, roughly pulled out and finally thrown out be- 
cause he refused to sit now at the feet of the driver! 


back immediately with stronger determination 
to serve his people there. On his arrival he 
discovered that the Indians were being treated 
even worse than before. 

He had hardly settled down when another 
small war broke out—the Zulu Rebellion. 
This time too, he helped the British, attend- 
ing to the sick and wounded. 

At about this time he studied the Gita from 
which he learnt to give up all wordly things 
and to cultivate calmness. Another book, ‘Un- 
to This Last’ by Ruskin, affected him so 
greatly that he determined to change his ways 
of living and follow its teachings. It taught 
him that all work is the same, whether it be 
that of a barber or a lawyer. It praised a life 
of labour and said that the life of a farmer 
or a handicratsftsman is the only one worth 
living. 

To put all these ideas into practice, Gandhiji 
started a settlement in Phoenix, fourteen 
miles from Durban (in 1904). He bought 
about a hundred acres of land where he lived 
with a few friends and relations. Here they 
planted orange and mango trees and lived on 
the fruits and vegetables which grew on the 
land, They made their own bread, and swept 
and cleaned their own houses. The place was 
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many hardships but bore them all courageously 
for they knew they were in the right. A com- 
promise to remove the grievances of the 
Indians was reached and they were released. 
But when they found that the government had 
not granted their demands they demonstrated 
again and had to go back to jail. 

In 1914 Gokhale visited South Africa to 
bring about a settlement between the govern- 
ment and the Indians, but he failed. This 
time the women too took an active part in 
the Satyagraha movement: After two months 
every Indian was released. 

On his release, Gandhiji moved to the 
Tolstoy farm along with other Indians who 
were in prison with him. Here he practised 
living even more simply than before, No 
servant was allowed on the farm, which 
covered an area of over a thousand acres. 
There were over a thousand trees, and 
oranges, apricots and plums grew abundantly. 
There was water from two wells and a spring. 
Two houses were built—one for the men and 
the other for the women. There was also a 
school house and workshop for carpentry. All 
the food was made on the farm, They ground 
their own flour and made their bread; they 
made butter from groundnuts and sweets and 
jams from the fruit grown on the farm. Most 
of the people learnt to make sandals too. 
Gandhiji too learnt to make these things and 
sold some of the things made by him and 
others. 

After spending twenty-one years of his life 
in Africa he returned to India in 1915. His 
experiences overseas had prepared him well 
for the constructive work ahead. > 
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Book Reviews 


MAHATMA GANDHI AS A STUDENT. 
Compiled and edited by J. M. Upadhyaya. 
Sak pd Division. 84 pages. Price: 

s. 

The author of this valuable book was, for 
many years, the Headmaster of a school 
which Gandhiji once attended, Thanks to 
his tireless and devoted labours, a new light 
has been thrown on a period of Gandhiji’s 
life not popularly known. Here is an interest- 
ing account of the atmosphere and the in- 
fluences which were responsible for moulding 
the future Father of the Indian Nation. Read- 
ing this book will be a revealing and worth- 
while experience, especially for students. 
THE GANDHI STORY by S. D. Sawant 
and S. D. Badalkar. Publications Division. 
48 pages. Price: Rs. 2.50. 

An unusual venture, this book portrays 
the whole of Gandhiji’s life in a picture 
story. It makes simple, interesting and in- 
spiring reading. To heighten its appeal for 
young people, this hard-cover, long-lasting 
book is in attractive colour. 


Gandhi National-Integration Caravan 


A “Gandhi National Integration Caravan” 
will visit several villages and cities in the coun. 
try to project important event of Gandhiji’s 
life and the rich cultural glory of the country. 
It will start from Porbandar, Gandhiji’s birth 
place, on October 2, and after travelling over 
25,000 miles all over India, will reach Raj- 
ghat on January 30, the World Peace Day, 
in 1970. There models of the specially con- 
structed trucks, which will form part of the 
Caravan, were shown to the Prime Minister 
recently. 


GROUP CONTESTS FOR SCHOOLS 


As part of its centenary programme, the 
Royal Commonwealth Society is holding a 
group essay contest for Schools, From any 
school, one or more teams, each of not less 
than 6 pupils, can enter. A team is required 
to make up a report on a piece of research 
carried out co-operatively by its members. 
The topic must be some aspect of the Com- 
monwealth. Illustrative material may also 
be included. Closing date: November 30, 
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When it was quite bright, we saw another 
form, head on chest and long arms hanging 
down. At first Sir Henry thought it might be 
his brother but on close examination we found 
it to be that of a tall man, middle aged, with 
aquiline features, grizzled hair and a long 
black moustache. The air here was always 
intensely cold and we could only conclude 
that the body was that of Jose da Silvestra’s 
ancestor which had been preserved during 
three hundred years by the cold air. We left 
Ventvogel with him to keep an eternal watch 
in the midst of eternal snow. 

After half a mile we came to the edge of 
the plateau. We waited for the mist to clear 
and saw, five hundred yards beneath us, a 
patch of green grass through which a stream 
was running. By the side of the stream was a 
group of ten to fifteen large antelope. The 
wind was not favourable for stalking and we 
could clearly be seen against the background 
of white snow. So we decided to try a shot 
from where we were. To our great joy we saw 
a buck fall. We were saved; we would not 
starve. Weak as we were, we rushed down 
through the snow and in ten minutes we had 
reached the animal. We had no fuel and so 
could not make a fire to cook it but finally 
we ate it raw. Our life and vigour came back 
to us, our feeble pulses grew strong again and 
the blood went coursing through our veins. 

(To be continued) 


1967. Prizes: 30 Guineas and Books worth 
20 Guineas in the senior section: 

Guineas and Books worth 10 
Guineas in the junior section. A Special 
Prize of £25 for the School whose entries 
as a whole are the most outstanding. Also, 
other prizes and certificates. 

The Council is awarding prizes in cash, 
medals and books for the best essays by 
boys and girls of 3 different age-groups: 
under 14, 14 to 16 and 16 to 19 years. 
Closing Date: February 1, 1968. 

For further details, you may contact: 

The Secretary, Commonwealth Studies 

Committee, Northumberland Avenue, 

London WC 2 
who will offer you also helpful guidance. 
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A Moon-View 
Of The Earth 


by M. P. RAO 
Magnetic Observatory, Alibag 


"Tere is no doubt that Man will reach 
the Moon within the next five years at the 
latest, and then many of the secrets of this 
satellite of ours will be unravelled and under- 
stood. Travel to the Moon is an extremely 
costly project; even so, assuming that you are 
invited by an American or Russian team to 
join in their flight to the Moon, can you visu- 
alise with scientific reasoning as to how our 
Mother Earth would look like from the Moon? 


Let us assume you land on the moon on 
a New Moon day. Naturally while looking 
around, you will look up too and see a huge 
geobe, some 15 times larger than the disc of 
the moon as viewed from earth, shining rather 
brightly in a jet-black sky, Our Earth! Since 
the moon has no atmosphere, the sky you see 
there would be jet-black, and not the beauti- 
ful blue we are accustomed to. 

Astronomers have estimated that the 
“albedo” (reflecting power) of the Earth is 
6 times that of our moon. That is the light 
that a man on the moon will receive on a 
“Full Earth” day will be 15 X 6 = 90 times 
that received by us on a Full Moon Day! This 
means that you will be able to read books even 
in small print by the light reflected by the 
Earth; also you can play out-door games on 
* waxes—increases in size; *wanes—decreases in 
size; * gibbous—having outlines bulging out like a 


convex mirror, This is the shape of the moon when 
it is between half moon and new moon. 
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the moon (if only it had an atmosphere! ), 
even during the lunar night. 
I wonder whether you have watched care. 


fully the crescent-shaped moon, three days 
after the New Moon. You would see the full 
circle of the moon, with the crescent brightly 
lit up by the sun and the remaining portion 
poorly lit in comparision, This poorly lit por. 
tion is the light that the dark-side of the moon 
receives from our Earth, and this light is 
called “Earth-shine”’, 


Opposite PHASES 


You all know that our moon waxes* and 
wanes* and goes through all the stages of its 
different phases—crescent, quarter, gibbous* 
and full. Well, to the lunar visitor, the Earth 
also goes through similar phases, but with one 
major difference. The phases of the moon and 
the Earth will be opposite to each other: when 
it is Full Moon as we know it, it will be New 
Earth to a lunar visitor; when the moon is 
crescent-shaped, the lunar visitor will see the 
Earth completely lit, except for the crescent 
portion which will be dark; when it is New 
Moon, it will be Full Earth, and so on. 

is 18 


Picture above: 

“New Earth” as viewed from the Moon. Note the 
halo of light around the disc of the Earth and the 
rugged lunar landscape in the foreground. 
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Indonesia's Rich Variety of Wild Life 


Indonesia, like India and some other coun- 
tries of the East, has a rich and beautiful 
variety of wild life. This month, as the Wild- 
life Week is observed in the first week, 
it is interesting to know the special steps 

onesia’s nature-experts and government 
authorities are taking to save some precious 
animal species which are in danger of 


Indonesia’s wild life was the concern of 

only botanists and scholars. But over 
fifty years ago the “Association For the Pro- 
tection of Nature” was formed and in 1919 
the first natural park established. Since then 
the number of natural parks and reservations 
has increased to 116. Today the law protects 
several rare species of plants and animals and 
regulates wild life hunting. 

These measures have not come too early. 
Some of the animals are in danger of dis- 
appearing altogether from the face of the 
earth. Indonesia’s one-horned “badak’’ or 
rhinoceros is now found in very small num. 
bers only in West Java. These animals were 
almost completely destroyed because they 
were killed in large numbers for their horns 
which were powdered and used as medicine. 


The monitors of Komodo are the largest 
lizards. They sometimes grow to ten feet long 


F*:. many years, the preservation of 
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One-Horned Rhinoceros 


and look like dragons. The “anoa” or dwarf 
forest cows too are found only in Indonesia. 
These species are of great importance to 
science as they are the few remaining de- 
scendants of pre-historic animals. 


Birds of Paradise were once killed in great 
numbers for their colourful feathers which 
were used to decorate women’s hats, The 
gibbons (small tailless monkeys with grey, 
yellowish, brown or black fur) too have suf- 
fered in the past for the sake of fashion. Their 
skins were very much in demand for fur coats. 

The little, white-mouthed, black honey bear 
lives in the trees of Indonesia's forests, As you 
must have guessed, his favourite food is 
honey! He also eats fruits, small birds and 
animals. The six-inch “binatang hantu” 
(ghost-animal) belongs to the family of half 
apes. Its embryo is used for medicinal pur- 
poses. Now the killing of these animals is con- 
trolled. Another animal, the huge reddish. 
brown, hairy Or ang-utan or man.ape, is care. 
fully protected, It is a native of Indonesia, and 
is supplied in limited numbers to zoos and 
circuses all over the world. 

Huge reddish-brown tigers with black 
stripes stalk the jungles. The panther lies in 
wait for its prey. Black panthers glide in the 
dark jungles, their eyes glowing spots of light. 


SS eee 
* extinction—becoming extinct, ic, no longer in 
existence, 
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Elephants, very much like our Indian ones, 
crash through the undergrowth, The rare 
“banteng”’, a wild buffalo with white hind 
quarters and legs, stops to drink at a stream. 
The short-legged, hooved tapir runs wild. It 
grows to a length of six feet. Though related to 
the horse and the rhinoceros, it looks rather 
like a pig. 

Indonesia is the only place in the world 
where you will find the strange-looking pro- 
boscis monkey or “bekanten”, This creature 
has a fleshy nose, almost three inches long. 
The females have  turned-up noses. 

In the trees above, monkeys chatter, birds 
scream and there is a hum of activity, Reptiles 
slither on the forest floor and along the tree 


Proboscis Monkey 


Platypus 


trunks. Away in the distance can be heard 
the barks of the wild dog. Frogs croak near 
the watercourse, and an ant-eater busily feasts 
at a high ant hill. 

The animals of West Irian are different 
from those in the rest of Indonesia. They are 
like those of Australia: marsupials (with 
pouches, like the kangaroo), and duckbill or 
platypus thrive here. The duckbill is a strange 
mammal. It lays eggs and suckles its young. 
It is nearly two feet long, has four short, 
webbed feet, a hairy flattened tail, a beak like 
a duck and a rounded barrel-shaped body 
covered with soft fur. 

Indeed, Indonesia has as much variety as 
wealth in its wild life. 88 


INDIAN SCIENTISTS WIN F.A.O. AWARDS 


Indian and American scientists shared be- 
tween them a $1,200 prize awarded by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization for their 
original research on rice cultivation. 

r. Y. L. Nene, an Associate Professor 
in the Agricultural University at Pantnagar, 
Naini Tal, was awarded $400 for his paper 
on “khaira disease of paddy and its control’’. 
The judges called it a real contribution not 
only to local rice cultivation in India but to 
rice nutrition in general. 

Mr. S. Patnaik, Mr. R. Sahoo and Mr. 
A. K. Bandyopadhya, all of the Central Rice 
Research Institute at Cuttack, shared $400 
for a paper on ‘management of upland rice 
soils for increased fertilizer efficiency’’. The 
judges said it showed originality and also had 
rich possibilities of practical applications. 

Prof. F. T. Wratten and Associate Prof. 
M. D. Faulkner of the Rice Experiment Sta- 
tion in Los Angeles shared $400 for a paper 
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on ‘‘a new system for rice drying’. The 
judges said it applied good engineering 
knowledge to a problem of wide interest. 


A paper submitted by Mr. D. N. Sri- 
vastava and Mr. Y. P. Rao of the Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi, 
on Prevention of Bacterial Disease of Rice 
was commended, as also was a paper dealing 
with “Phosphorus-Fertilizer Needs of Rice” 
by Mr, D. M. Rodrige of the Ceylon Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 


Dr. B. R, Sen, Director-General of the 
F.A.O. said the success of the competition 
was due greatly to the financial support of 
the Governments of Thailand and Australia 
and the active interest of research workers 
from all countries. The prize money was 
contributed by Thailand ($1,000) and 
Australia ($200) as contributions to the 
International Rice Year in 1966. 
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It is an astronomical fact that the moon 
always shows the same face or side to the 
Earth; in fact, no human being has seen the 
other (hidden) side, although American and 
Russian artificial satellites, equipped with 
cameras, have photographed this mysterious 
hidden side. On account of this inconvenient 
fact, a visitor who lands on the other side of 
the moon will never be able to see the Earth 
unless he travels to the side facing the Earth! 
Then the question arises: does the Earth 
also show the same face to the Moon? No; 
on the other hand, the lunar visitor will be 
able to see the interesting sight of the gigantic 
disc of our Earth rotating on its axis once 
in 24 hours, It will show all its surface features 
to the little extent permitted by the atmos. 
phere enveloping the Earth. Of course, the 
clouds would also obscure a good view. 
WHEN It’s ‘New Eartn’! 

The New Earth will present a beautiful 
phenomenon to the lunar visitor. The Earth 
will, then, appear like a big dark globe sur- 
rounded by a ring of white and coloured 
lights—sunlight dispersed by the Earth’s at- 
mosphere, Behind the Earth you will see a 
‘canopy of bright stars in a jet-black sky, The 
stars will shine with a steady bright light and 
will not twinkle. Since the Earth ploughs 
through space at an average velocity of 181% 
miles per second, the stars will show an ap- 
parent movement (relative motion). 

Another very interesting fact is that the 
Earth will never be seen from the Moon to 
rise or set! Its huge disc will hang in the lunar 
skies at various fixed angles as seen from dif- 
ferent points on the Moon’s surface. It will 
show a very gradual oscillation in the north. 
south direction and in the west-east direction, 
of the order of about 15°, At the extreme 
points on the horizon of the Moon’s face, 
directed always towards the Earth, our planet 
would, however, appear to rise and set alter- 
nately on the horizon itself, without going 


across the lunar sky. eh 


* ionospheric—relating to the outer part of the earth’s 
atmosphere.* ultrasonic—of high frequency. 
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Science News & Notes 


Ss. S. BHATNAGAR AWARDS 


The Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar Memorial 
Awards were won this year by two outstand- 
ing scientists in the fields of engineering and 
physics. They are Mr. A. S. Rao of the 
Atomic Energy Establishment and Dr, B. 
Ramachandra Rao, Head of the Department 
of Physics, Andhra University. 

Mr. Rao, who won the award for engineer- 
ing, has made notable contributions in 
electronics and has worked on the measure- 
ment of the intensity of cosmic rays at high 
altitudes. Working in the Atomic Energy 
Establishment as the head of its Reactor 
Control Division, he made possible the de- 
sign, construction and commissioning of the 
control system of the Apsara and Zerline 
reactors. He is now guiding the design and 
development of some electronic equipment 
and devices specially for use by the armed 
forces. Mr. Rao received the Padma Shri 
award in 1960. He is a member of the U.N. 
Scientific Committee on Atomic Radiation 
and has served on a number of other inter- 
national bodies, 

Dr. Ramachandra Rao, who has won the 
award for physics, has made useful research 
in ionospheric* studies. Thanks to him, 
ionospheric wind measurements have been 
made for the first time in India—at Waltair. 
Also, he developed a new method of measur- 
ing ionospheric movements, increased the 
frequency limits of ultrasonic* waves (from 
50 Me/s to 300 Mc/s), He also developed 
several new precision methods for measur- 
ing ultrasonic velocity and its variation with 
temperature in liquids, and made notable 
contributions in the fields of teaching and 
research, 


RAIN-MAKING CAUSES DISPUTES! 


Rain-making has become so common and 
ordinary in Australia that, now and then, 
it is causing quarrels among farmers. This is 
because when the farmers in one locality 
want a bit of drought in order that their 
crops may ripen, their neighbours, faced with 
different crop conditions, want moisture 
instead! E.g., in a mixed farming area, 
wheat-growers may want rain but orchard 
owners and vine-growers may be against it. 
As the law stands at present, no protection 
is offered to the party affected by such a 
clash of interests. 

Rain-making aircrafts now operate in all 
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Australian states. They scatter chemicals, 
usually silver iodide or super-cooled carbon 
dioxide (dry ice), onto likely looking clouds. 
The business boomed especially during 
Australia's terrible drought in 1965-66! 

The island's law-makers have now to de- 
cide whether to restrict rain-making to the 
Government's Scientific and Industrial Orga- 
nisation and the appropriate Ministries or to 
keep the skies open to private individuals 
and companies also! 

The top legal authorities are presently 
getting down to the problem. They are 
working on two main themes: How to form 
a body of new laws which would deal with 
disputes arising out of rain-making activities? 
Who should be authorised to make artificial 
rain? Indeed, the practitionersof the growing 
art of rain-making may soon find themselves 
moved on by ‘aerial policemen’! 


India Studying Possibilities 
India’s Minister for Food and Agriculture 


has stated that the the Government is study- 
ing the experiments on artificial rain con- 
ducted by various countries, so that India 
can draw up its own project. The U.S. agency 
for International Development has also of- 
fered equipment and experts to India for the 
purpose, Both in U.S.A. and Australia, con- 
siderable progress has been reported in 
experiments in artificial rain, he said. 

The Minister said that the Advisory 
Committee on Rain and cloud physics of the 
Indian Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research has been examining the project. 
Agricultural experts are also being consulted. 


A PLASTIC CAR 


The world’s first motor car made com- 
pletely of plastic—except for the engine, the 
gear box and the wheels—will be displayed 
at the Plastic Fair to be held in Dusseldorf 
this month. The car is being developed by 
a big West German firm. 


ANSWERS TO G. K. QUIZ 


I. I. Canton, the biggest port in South East 
China, has been the centre of open warfare 
between the followers of China’s Chairman, 
Mao-tse-tung, and his disgraced rival, Presi- 
dent Liu. 2. Biafran is the Eastern section of 
Nigeria which has revolted against the Fede- 
ral Military Government of the country. It 
has threatened the formation of a separate 
eastern state of its own. 3. Gibraltar at the 
southern tip of Spain, has been claimed by 
the Spanish Government as part of the 
Spanish mainland, although it has been a 
British colony since 1713 when Spain ceded 
it to Britain under the Treaty of Utrecht. 
Recently, the citizens of Gibraltar voted for 
remaining in the British Commonwealth. 
4. Henry Kaiser, an American industrialist 
who built huge dams, ships, planes and cars, 
died on August 24th at Honolulu. During 
World War II, his vast industrial empire 
turned out a vast fleet of ships, aircraft and 
military vehicles. 5. Assam, the north Eastern 
state of India, is now being reorganised on 
a commonly acceptable basis especially to 
the hostile Mizos and Nagas, who have been 
in open rebellion against the Government of 
India. 


Il. 1. S. Africa 2. Central India 3. Arabia 
and North Africa. 

Ill. 1. Cotopaxi (Ecuador) 2. Etna (Sicily) 
3. Vesuvius (Italy) 4, Stromboli (Italy) 5. 
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Erebus (Antarctica) 6. Mauna Loa (Hawaii) 
7. Krakatoa (Indonesia) 

IV. 1. Chandigarh, capital of the Punjab. It 
was planned by Le Corbusier the famous 
French architect, 2, C. Manescu (Rumania) -- 
the first ever from a Communist country. 
V. The basic seven foods are made up of at 
least one item from each of the following 
groups: (1) Green and yellow vegetables 
(2) Oranges, grape fruit, tomatoes, raw 
cabbage or salad greens (3) potatoes and 
similar root vegetables, (4) milk and its 
various products (5) meat and poultry, fish, 
eggs or nuts. (6) Bread, flour and cereals. 
(7) Butter, Margarine, etc. 


Vi. tk Total Average runs 
BATTING runs per innings 
England: Ken Barrington 324 64.80 
India: Nawak of Pataudi 269 44.83 
BOWLING Total Average runs 


Wickets given away 

per wicket 
England: Illingworth 20 13.30 
India: Chandrasekhar 16 27.18 


VI. 2. Japan claimed all except one of the 
Asian Table Tennis titles. Men's Singles— 
Nobuhiko Hasegwa (J) Men's Doubles— 
Mitkuru Kono and Shigeo Ito (J) Women’s 
Singles—Yoon Ki Sook (Korea) Women’s 
Doubles—Sachiko Morisawa and Falko 
Hirota (J) Mixed Doubles—Tetsuo Inoue 
and Mieko Hirano (J) 
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That Holiday In Rome 


HERE'S nothing to do around here. . . . 
What am I supposed to do in this 
hole?” grumbled Sheila. 

Her mother was busy taking account of 
the first wash the dhobi had brought. She 
looked her big daughter up and down. “Really 
Sheila! Surely you can find something to do. 
Why don’t you go across to the Waradkars 
and make friends with those lovely girls?” 


“Lovely girls!” Sheila thought to herself. 
But it was no use telling her mother, She 
wouldn’t understand. 


The Sangtanis had been in Kolhapur only 
two weeks and had finished settling into their 
nice airy flat. But Sheila wasn’t the type who 
could enjoy a good book or take up a piece 
of embroidery, She wanted company and 
missed her Bombay friends. In disgust, she 
went into her room and threw herself on her 
bed. 


“Why, oh why did daddy have to get 
transferred to this old hole just when the holi- 
days had begun!” Her thoughts went back to 
last year’s picnics and summer parties, the 
swimming and playing on the beach. “No 
more of that!” She thought with a sigh. 


When her mother and she had walked out 
to the Park, they had seen children playing 
and people walking about, but the boys and 
girls seemed so snobbish. They had laughed 
and sniggered at her lovely black stretch pants. 
And the ‘lovely’ Waradkar girls were among 
them. How could she ever make friends with 
them? 

Just then the doorbell rang and she was 
glad to run out and see who was calling. 

“Oh dear! just the newspaper. I wish some. 
one was calling. Really life is so dull.” She 
flopped into a chair in the drawing room and 
ran her eyes over the headlines, 

“Who was it?” called out her mother from 
the next room. 
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“Only the newspaper man, Mummy,” she 
replied gently, feeling ashamed for having felt 
annoyed with her parents for no fault of 
theirs, 


“See what pictures are showing today,” 
said her mother, thinking of anything to enter- 
tain her disconsolate daughter. 

Sheila turned the page to see and it looked 
as if she had already seen all the pictures that 
were mentioned. But wait a minute, what’s 
this? “WIN A TRIP TO ROME”, she read 
and excitedly looked for details, “Oh here it 
is, ‘Answer four questions and write an essay’.” 
It turned out to be a publicity stunt for a 
movie shot in Rome due to show shortly. It 
would only cost Rs. 2.00 to see the movie and 
answering these four questions and writing 
that essay would be easy. “After all,” she 
thought, “I haven’t stood first in English this 
time for nothing.” 


* * 


The movie didn’t take long to see, neither 
did the writing of the essay on it. But check. 
ing up did! Handwriting, neatness, spelling, 
grammar and all the rest. There would be no 
teacher to correct it at the other end! A few 
mistakes and it would probably land up in 
the waste-basket with dozens of others! Final- 
ly, it was sent off without anybody else in the 
house knowing about it. 

But after posting the essay, there was again 
nothing to do, “What now?” Sheila thought. 
Her mind flew to Rome—those palaces, those 
Cathedrals, Trevi fountain, and those Ita. 
lians! “What fun if I could speak Italian!” 
A stray thought, but it now preyed on Sheila’s 
mind. 

“Daddy,” she said that evening, “do you 
know anybody who speaks Italian over here? 
I want to learn.” 


“Pll make some enquiries, if you want,” 
he replied before disappearing behind the 
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paper. 

Two days later when Daddy brought home 
news of an Italian lady, the wife of the 
Factory engineer, who was willing to teach 
Italian, Sheila couldn’t conceal her joy. Be- 
fore long she had started her lessons, 

One evening, she arrived at the Rutigliano’s 
home to find it in a terrible state. The lady 
was rushing all over the place with the soup 
saucepan in her hand, while little Gina was 
wailing and moaning over her doll in her 
usual way. Finally, to add to the confusion 
Alfredo, the fifteen-year old, was scratching his 
head and reciting loudly, “Aik—do—teen— 
char—panch. .. .” 

“Ah, my dear,” cried portly Mrs. Ruti- 
gliano, “I am so sorry. Everything has been 
going wrong since morning, and now Alfredo 
has his Hindi test tomorrow.” Alfredo stopped 
his recitation and frowned as his mother car- 
ried on, “He can never learn your tongue. He 
learns one word and forgets another. Why 
can he not pick it up as you do our language?” 

Sheila looked at Alfredo with heart-felt 
sympathy. The number of times that she had 
felt throwing up Italian ran through her mind, 
Yet she wouldn’t let anyone suggest her giving 
it up because the thought of that trip to Rome 
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was always in her mind, 

“Why don’t you let me help you?” she ask- 
ed Alfredo, “You can teach me Italian and 
Pll teach you Hindi. What do you say?” 

“Would you? Boy! I'll never pass up such 
a chance. I can’t get a thing of what that 
master says, because he doesn’t know much 
English! I could teach you along with Ramesh 
and Kumud.” 


And so, it was decided that the four of 
them could spend part of their evenings to- 
gether, Alfredo doing Hindi and the other 
three doing Italian. But when four ‘teens’ are 
together, they don’t just study—they talk too. 
Thus Sheila made her first friends in ‘this 
hole’. They introduced her to the pleasures 
and attractions of Kolhapur—good movies, 
long shady roads, ideal for cycling and walk- 
ing, and of course, the drive up to beautiful 
Panhala fort. And the long summer days 
passed along pleasantly, with picnics, hikes, 
languages and fun, for by now, the group had 
grown to include several others as well. In 
fact, Sheila no longer had to keep reminding 
herself of the Rome trip to study, because it 
was so easy studying together. So much so, 
that it was a surprise one day when she came 
home, to find an official looking envelope 
addressed to her, 

“For me! Are you sure? What could... 
Oh yes!” She tore it open and scanned the 
letter hurriedly. It said nothing about the trip 
to Rome. Just then, the door bell rang and a 
parcel arrived for her. 


“Sheila, where have you got this letter 
from and this parcel?” asked her puzzled 
mother. Sheila looked down at the letter again 
and suddenly the words ‘consolation prize’ 
appeared before her eyes. 


“The contest,” she cried as she thrust the 
letter into her mother’s hands. Snipping away 
the strings on the parcel, she found a beauti- 
ful Italian fan and scarf. “Boy, oh boy!” Then 
with the scarf over her head and the lovely 
fan open, looking sheepishly at her mother, 
she added, “Well, Kolhapur’s not so bad after 


all, I think.” 333 
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IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 


The stories and articles in your favourite magazine are all designed te provide use 
fui aud enjoyable practice in reading English. Bui since SUNSHINE reaches many homes 
m< .cavels which are making special efforts to understand and master the World Lan- 
$e ce, we give you, each month, this section in which we offer specialized practical help 


How to Write Good English—4 
ses eet Et liege Die laa 


THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


Last month we introduced the simplest form 
of the three kinds of sentences which are used 
in written English. But if we were to use 
only simple sentences, your writing, would 
become dreary and monotonous, That’s why 
you must also learn to use Complex and Com- 
pound sentences, 


COMPLEX Sentence is really a simple 

sentence with one or more subordinate 

clauses added on to the main unit. 
These clauses may do the work of nouns, ad- 
jectives or adverbs, to add to the meaning of 
the main clause. You must learn to analyse 
these clauses and make sure of their relation 
to the main clause. Here you must be careful, 
for you might mistake a subordinate clause 
‘beginning with an adverb to be an adverbial 
clause, although it is another kind. E.g.: 


The cuckoo arrives when summer begins. ” 


The cuckoo knows when summer begins. 

In the first sentence if you ask “arrives 
when?” you get the answer “when summer 
‘begins”—so the clause is clearly an adverb 
clause of time because it does the work of an 
adverb in modifying the verb ‘arrives.’ In the 
second sentence by asking the question “knows 
what?” you get the answer “when summer 
begins”. The very same clause is now the ob- 
ject of the verb “knows”, and is doing the 
work of a noun. Hence it is a noun clause. 

Now take this sentence: April is the month 
when summer begins, Apply the same tests 
that were used in the above examples. You 
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will see that the clause is doing the work of 
neither a noun nor of an adverb, But it is tell- 
ing us something about the word “month”. 
“Which month?” brings the answer “when 
summer begins”, Thus, it is an adjective 
clause doing the work of an adjective in quali- 
fying the noun ‘month’. Thus, the very same 
clause has been used in three different ways! 


NOUN CLAUSE 


This clause does the work of a noun, It 
may be (1) the subject of a verb, (2) the 
object of a verb, (3) the complement of a 
verb and (4) the object of a preposition. 

As Subject: That he is ill is certain. 

As Object: I believe that he is ill. 

As Complement: His story was that he was ill. 

As object of a preposition: I know nothing 
except that he was ill. 


ADJECTIVE CLAUSE 


This is always introduced by a relative pro- 
noun or its equivalent. It qualifies some noun 
in the main clause. 

People, who live in glass houses, should not 

throw stones. 

The peon, who brought the letter, is wait- 

ing. 

The book, which is so popular, was written 

by the editor, 

I went to a doctor whose reputation has 

been established. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 
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ADVERB CLAUSE 


named according to the work it does as an 


This does the work of an adverb and is adverb. 


CLAUSE 
(1) Please come when you have finished 
your work. 
(2) I shall do the work if you pay me. 
(3) The wind bloweth whither it 
listeth. 
(4) He went there because he could earn 
good money. 
(5) He spoke in such a low voice that 
few could hear him. 
(6) I spoke in order that he might 
heed. 
(7) Itis later than I thought. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


‘Mark out the clauses clearly showing the 
kind and function of each: 
1. I know the place which you have de- 
scribed. 
2. Whither thou goest, I will go. 
3. How long I shall stay here is not certain. 
4. Come hither that I may bless thee. 
5. Life is what we make it. 
6. I did it because I wanted to, 
7. She denied that she had taken the money. 
8. The time, when the steamer leaves, is not 
certain, 
9. Pay careful attention to what I am going 
to say 
10. As he was not there. I spoke to his father. 
11. Where’s the book he left for me? 
12. If you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now. 
13. No one can tell how this will end. 
14. The Romans built in such a way that 
their walls are still standing. 
15. It is later than I thought. 


Readers are invited to send similar lists of 
words and useful word games—Ed. 
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KIND OF ADVERB CLAUSE 


RELATION 


of time modifies ‘come’ 
of condition modifies ‘do’ 
of place modifies 
‘bloweth’ 

of reason modifies ‘went’ 
of result modifies 
or consequence, ‘spoke’ 
of purpose modifies 
‘spoke’ 

of comparison modifies ‘is’ 


TEST YOUR WORD POWER 


This is a test of your vocabulary. Write 
down your own definition of the various 
words given below. Then select from the 
suggested definition given, the word or 
phrase you believe is nearest in meaning 
to the keyword. 

1. deign (dane)—A. to consider unwor- 


thy. B. to condescend, C. to lessen in value. 
D. to refuse. 

2. error (er'er)—A. to rub out, B. mis- 
take. C. to remember, D. care for. 

3. gist (jist) —-A. a meal produced by 
milling. B. a collection. C, the pith of the 
matter, D, sand-like particles. 

4. loam (lome)—A. to lend. B. a mixture 
of clay, sand and straw, C, agree with. D. 
challenge. 

5. cope (kope)—A. to imitate. B. to cover 
up. C, to deal with, D. to seize. 

6. dump (dump)—A. very dark. B. rub- 
bish pile. C. moist. D. huge. 

7. maxim (mak’sim)—A. a law. B. a 
general truth or rule of conduct, C, a kind 
of fish. D. a branch of mathematics. 

8. benign (be’nine)—A. unpleasant. B. 
disgusting. C. bold. D. of a gentle disposi- 
tion. 

9. rummage (rum’ij)—A. an attack. B. a 
search by turning things over. C. a strong 
drink. D. a type of war. 

10. boulevard (boo'le’vard)—A. a sitting 
room. B. a backyard. C. a broad walk bor- 
dered by trees. D, a walking stick with a 
turned handle. (Answers on p. 36) 
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R ! Dr 
Dhum 

Ahmet put his hand to his ear 

to catch the sound, and exclaimed ex- 

citedly, “You were right!”’ He hugged 

his pet bird, Uruk, and ran to his uncle 

who was working in the melon patch. 

“Uncle Rehmat. The falcon has 
spoken truly. He told me this morning 
that the king would pass this way, and 
I can hear the drums!” He gently patt- 
ed the bird and said lovingly, “Oh, I 
am so excited!” 

“Well Ahmet, if you wish to see 
the king, there is no time to lose. Help 
me to select some good melons to take 
as a gift,” said Uncle Rehmat. 

In no time at all they were in the 
village, carrying choice melons, with 
Uruk perched on Ahmet’s shoulder. 

The drums grew louder. Uncle 
Rehmat smoothened. his turban and 
Ahmet adjusted his cap. Then the 
long procession appeared. There were 
donkeys and mules laden with leather 
boxes, and then a litter drawn by 
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A Tale 
from Turkey 


THE 
FALCON 


horses. Ahmet’s heart beat fast as he 
strained to get a glimpse of the king 
in the royal litter. All around the silk- 
draped litter armed soldiers kept guard. 

Uncle Rehmat and Ahmet pressed 
forward through the crowd. Bowing 
low to a fierce-looking guard, Uncle 
Rehmat asked whether he could have 
the honour of presenting the king with 
his humble gift. The guard took the 
lush green melons. Just then his black 
eyes fell on Uruk. “Ah,” he cried out, 
‘This is just the kind of bird the king 
wants for his hunts,” and his cruel 
hands took away Uruk from off Ah- 
met’s shoulder! 

With a lump in his throat and tears 
in his eyes Ahmet turned back. His 
heart was heavy at losing his dear 

ruk, 

On the way home Uncle Rehmat 
suddenly stopped short. “Look Ah- 
met,” he said excitedly, pointing to a 
leather bag that had fallen by the 
roadside, just where the king’s litter 
had stopped. “‘It must be the king’s. 
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Pick it up quickly. It may be filled 
with silver and gold.” 

But they had no such luck! The 
bag contained nothing but a pair of 
old, dull velvet slippers. Uncle Reh- 
mat was disappointed. “How can the 
king wear such shabby slippers,” he 
exclaimed. irritated, “he must have 
meant to throw them away.” 

Just then Ahmet had an idea. Beg- 
ging his Uncle to allow him to follow 
the king’s caravan, he took up the 
leather bag with the old slippers, and 
sped away. 

When he reached the camp that had 
been set up outside the village, it was 
already dark. It was not easy to get 
past the guards. The king, frail and 
old, and tired from his journey, had 
already retired for the night. 

As Ahmet spoke to the guard stand- 
ing outside the king’s tent, a voice was 
heard from inside. ‘““Who is that? Let 
him come in.” Thinking it to be the 
king, the soldier allowed Ahmet to 
enter. 

Ahmet found the king fast asleep, 
but Uruk was perched at the foot of 
the bed! So it was he who had spoken! 


Soon Ahmet was fondling Uruk 
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again. “I have told the king long tales 
and he has fallen asleep at last. Shall 
! say “Take the bird back if you want 
him?’ The guard will think it is the 
king speaking. Then I can go home 
with you!’ But he started up guiltily 
as a quiet voice from the bed said, 
“Who's that?” 

Trembling with fear, Ahmet an- 
nounced, “Your majesty, I am Ahmet, 
a farmer’s boy. I have brought back 
the slippers that fell from the litter.” 

“My slippers! My very dear old 
pair of slippers! Thank you lad. Now 
you may go, and take your falcon with 
you. 

“Please keep it sire,” said Ahmet, 
“Uruk will be good company for you.” 

But the old man looked up at Ah- 
met, his aged eyes shining. “I can see 
how fond you are of each other, lad,” 
he said with a smile. “You gave me a 
gift—my lost slippers—and now you 
must accept mine. How often the. 
greatest gifts are those that have no 
value at all, but are priceless—like my 
old slippers and your bird.” 

After thanking the king, Ahmet 
raced homeward, with Uruk perched 
on his shoulder once more. 228 
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MAKE A DESK SET 


When you have some good, strong paper 
with a pretty design on it, you can put it to 
good use. 

Cut four squares (6” X 6”) from the de- 
corative paper and fold each diagonally to 
get four triangles. Glue these on to the four 
corners of a piece of cardboard (about 16” X 
12”) in such a way that a sheet of blotting 
paper can slip beneath them. 

A few sheets of white paper with the de. 
corative cover, stapled together or tied with 
some pretty string will make an excellent note- 
book. 


Fold and paste some of the paper to make 
a small envelop for stamps. 

Finally paste some of the paper on to a tin 
can to hold pencils and pens. 

This will make a lovely present for Mother 
or for any friend! 


A Recipe 
CANDLE STICK SALAD 


Ingredients: 

For each person—1 ring pineapple; 1 lettuce 
leaf; % a banana; % a cashew-nut. 
Method: Wash the lettuce leaf well and shake 
off the water. Then lay it on a plate. Place 
the pineapple ring on the lettuce leaf. This 
will be the base of the candle stick. Cut a 
banana in half crosswise and stand it in the 
pineapple hole. Now you have the candle. 
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For the candle flame, stick the nut on the 
top of the banana. 


THE MAGIC STAR 


Fill in the squares on the star so that the 
total on each of the six sides of the two tri- 
angles is equal to 26, (Solution next month.) 

sent by kK, U, Santhana Krishnan, Calicut. 


Don’t Let This Throw You! 


Here’s a puzzler that is simple when you 
know how, 

How is it possible to throw a ball so that it 
will completely change its direction of travel 
and return to you without bouncing against 
or colliding with any solid object? 

Think hard. When you’ve figured it out 
try it on some of your friends. 


RIDDLES 


1. My home is in the sea. Cut off my tail and 
I become a kind of fruit. If my head is cut 
off, I become a member in the House of 
Lords, Without head and tail, I am used 
more I grow. What am I? 

2. I have four legs. Without my tail I ama 
sea-side town of India. Without my head, 
I become horses’ food. What am I? 

3. The more I am shared with others, the 
more I grow. What am I? 

4. You can break me more easily with a 
whisper than with a hammer. Know me? 

5. What age is served at breakfast? 


Sent by S. V. Vijava Kumar 
Bishop Cotton Boys’ School, Bangalore 


(Answers on p, 36) 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N. 
sae elle 


U. N. DAY FALLS ON OCTOBER 24 
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Record Budget For 1968 


The U.N, Secretary-General, U Thant, has 
asked the General Assembly to approve a 
budget of 141,619,300 dollars for 1968 for 
the world body. The figure is a record high 
for the organisation, representing an increase 
of more than $12 million (almost 10 per 
cent.) over the amount for this year. 

The main reason for the increase is a re- 
quest for 524 more staff members, bringing 
the total membership to 8,102 according to 
the budget estimates, 

Among other causes of the proposed larger 
budget is an expansion of programmes in the 
economic and social fields, including an ex- 
penditure of $1.5 million for a U.N. confer. 
ence on trade and development in New Delhi 
next February. 


World Bank Expands 


You often read of the World Bank in con. 
nection with the large loans it gives to govern. 
ments for big projects, Its official name is 
“International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development”. It is a special agency of the 
U.N.O., having been established in 1945. 

Last year (1966.67), two more nations, 
Singapore and Guyana, became members of 
the Bank and Indonesia, which had left the 
organisation in 1965, rejoined, making the 
total number of member-nations 106. Eight 
countries—Syria, Morocco, Venezuela, Iraq, 
Canada, Nicaragua, Greece and Liberia— 
increased their subscriptions to the bank’s 
capital. The total capital subscribed by all the 
members rose to nearly $2285 crores. The 
Bank’s income during the year was $170 
million. 

The loans made by the World Bank during 
the year totalled $877 million and its capital 
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increased by more than $423 million. The 
loans were made to 35 developing countries, 
including five separate loans to Brazil, Nine 
countries received separate bank loans. They 
were Colombia, Honduras, Malaysia, Paki. 
stan, Philippines, Singapore, Thailand and. 
Tobago. 

The Bank’s directors have decided to re. 
commend to the board of governors that the 
balance of the year’s net income, which 
amounted to $10 million, be transferred to 
the bank’s allied institution, the International 
Development Association, 


Trade and Development of 
Under-Developed Countries 


Tanzania has demanded that the New 
Delhi session, next year, of the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(Uncrap) be empowered to work for agree- 
ments which would be binding on the member 
countries, 

The demand was backed by other develop. 
ing countries at a recent session of the UNcrap 
Board at Geneva. It revived the old debate 
between developed and under-developed na- 
tions as to whether or not the recommenda. 
tions of Uncrap should be obligatory for 
countries taking part in the proposed con. 
ference. 
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HE Indian Schoo! boy cricketers who 

A toured England recently, achieved a 

fine record against various English 

School teams, national and local. In the 18 

matches on their unbeaten tour, they won 

nine and drew eight; one match was 
abandoned. 

In their very first match, the Indian lads 
beat Hampshire schoolboys by 144 runs. 
They had Hampshire always in trouble with 
a combined pace and spin attack. Against 
the M.C.C. Schools at Lords, they won a very 
exciting match, scoring the winning run o 
the last ball of the day. Just eleven runs were 
needed for a victory with only two balls left 
for the end of the match. Surinder Amarnath 
hit the fifth delivery of the last over for a six, 
and the ball was lost. When play resumed, 
despite a rising of fielders on boundary, 
Amarnath slammed another six to reach an 
unbeaten century and give his side a heroic 
victory! He played typically like his famous 
cricketing father, Lala Amarnath. 

The Manager, Lt. Col. Hemu Adhikari, 
former Indian Test Captain, was greatly 
pleased with the performance of the boys. 
He felt that if the star players, Dipan Sarkar 
and Jasbir Singh, had played in the drawn 
matches, the team could have won also four 
of the eight drawn games. But that would 
have deprived the other players of opportu- 
nities of proving their worth. 

Even more than the statistics, it was the 
play of the lads that held out great promise 
for Indian cricket. The wicket varied from 
match to match—some were firm, some were 
soft. But the batsmen and the bowlers show- 
ed remarkable adaptability. When the odds 


Picture above: 
Dashing Surinder Amarnath in action. 
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VICTORIOUS 
YOUNG 
CRICKETERS 


were against them, they struggled with deter- 
mination to turn the tide. A bad start was 
invariably followed bya fine’ rally by the 
middle batsmen. In not a single match was 
the team ever surpassed in the first innings. 

Laxman Singh, playing 17 innings, nearly 
achieved the hall-mark of a first class bats- 
man: 1,000 runs for the season; he fell short 
by only 26 runs. This Rajasthan lad made 
most of his runs, including five centuries, as 
an opening batsman, Raja Mukherjee of 
Bengal, made a sound partner for Laxman 
Singh, Together, they gave the team a fine 
start many a time. Against Lincolnshire 
Colts, a team that plays in the English Minor 
Countries’ Championship, these two alone 
hit 218 runs for the first wicket in quick time. 


Laxman Singh (centre) and Jasbir Singh (right) with 
England schoolboy captain A. J. Borrington (left) on 
the field at Edgbaston, Birmingham, before the start 
of the Test Match. 
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The Duchess of Beaufort, who played host to the Indian Schoolboy Cricketers, showing them 
some of the Beaufort family treasures in the Badminton House in Gloucestershire. The boys and 
officials of the team visited also the estate and nearby places during a break between matches, 


When the openers failed, Syed Turmani, 
Surinder Amarnath, Mohinder Amarnath, 
Ajit Naik, Arun Kumar, Inder Raj, all did 
well with the bat, and revealed the depth of 
the teams’ batting resources. 

On the bowling side, the spin bowlers ex- 
ploited their opponents’ weakness to reap a 
rich harvest. Bengal’s leg spinner, Dipan 
Sarkar, had the best haul with 66 wickets 
while left-arm Jasbir Singh bagged 54. The 
pacemen, all together, accounted for only 
57 wickets. Skipper Ajit Naik, Bhuta, 
Mohinder Amarnath and Fernandes made 
early break-through and paved the way for 
the spinners to finish the job. 

Poth the pacemen and the spinners were 
backed by brilliant fielding in close posi- 


INDCN=SIAN BOYS WIN 


Indonesian boys won the Third Interna- 
tional Schoolboys Badminton Championship 
held at the Ceylon Army Gymnasium courts 
at Panagoda (near Colombo). It was a credit. 
able achievement, considering that Indonesia 
entered this tournament only this year. They 
won the first three matches, the two singles 
and the doubles in the final against Japan 
who were the reigning champions. 


Japan, Thailand and the other new entrant, 
Burma, came up to the semi-finals, Both 
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tions and also the outfield. They dropped 
only nine catches on the whole tour. 

On the whole team retrieved for Indian 
cricket the reputation lost earlier by the elder 
national team in the Tests against England. 
Some knowledgeable sports writers have 
even suggested that the most promising 
among these schoolboy cricketers be includ- 
ed in India’s national team to tour Australia. 

The boys had also an eventful and memo- 
rable time off the field. They were guests of 
the British Prime Minister, Mr. Harold 
Wilson, who took them round the famous. 
No. 10, Downing Street. Earl Mountbatten, 
a former Governor General of India, and an 
uncle of the Queen, played host to them, as 
also the Dukes of Beaufort and Norfolk. 


BADMINTON TITLE 


Japan and Indonesia remained unbeaten in 
their respective groups. 

Japan met Burma in the first round of the 
semi-finals, and Indonesia met Thailand in 
the second. Burma, who scored a surprise 
victory over Malaysia, went down 1-4 in their 
contest with Indonesia, but finally found a 
berth in the semi-finals by defeating Singa- 
pore. The Malaysians suffered their second 
defeat when they lost 1-4 to Indonesia. The 
Indonesian star, Rudy Hartono, was repeated- 
ly the architect of his team’s victory. 
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Several times a year, ships carry- 
ing, among other things, angles 
and channels, bars and joists, 
and other steel products made in 
Jamshedpur, sail away from the 
Calcutta port...bound for East 
Africa, the Middle East, the Far 
East and Australia. These steel 
products are of utmost impor 
tance to the importing countries 
for their economic development. 


Exports by Tata Steel, which are 
channelled through Commercial 
\and Industrial Exports Limited 
(CIEL), the Government-recog- 
nised export house of the Tata 
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Tata Steel goes abroad 


Group, spurted to over 43,000; 
tonnes valued at Rs. 2.25 crores. 
during 1966-67, from about 26,500: 
tonnes valued at Rs. 95 lakhs in‘ 
the previous year. The increas-_ 
ing exports indicate Tata Steel’s. 
concern to do its bit to augment 
the country’s foreign exchange 
earnings, so vital to the success 
of our national goal of planned 
industrialization. 


TATA STEEL 
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By You 


Young Writers’ Section 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
Contributions should not exceed 500 words. Your teacher should certify that it 


1s your own work; if not entirely your o 


tion only), where you got your idea 


Pee work, please say (for our informa- 
om. 4 
Mention your Name, Age and School. 


Drawings must be in BLACK ink, Photographs (independent, or illustrating 
your article) should be very clear, on glossy paper. 
Outstanding work will be considered for a prize. 


No replies can be sent, nor contributi 


ons returned, unless sufficient postage is 


enclosed. Unclaimed contributions will be destroyed after 3 months. 
Send to: BY YOU, Sunshine, Poona-1, Maharashtra State. 
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Va soil of India is my highest heaven, 
the good of India my good.” These simple 
words unroll themselves to reveal to us the 
bubbling patriotism, deep thought and trans. 
cendent genius of Swami Vivekananda. 

More than one hundred years ago, a well. 
known lawyer Vishwanath Dutta and his de. 
voted wife Bhuvaneshwari Devi lifted their 
hearts in prayer for a son. On January 12th, 
1863 came the answer to their prayer, On that 
day, Narendranath, the little baby who was 
one day to climb up the ladder of fame, was 
born. At school, Naren was quick to grasp, 
yet the leader of all mischief. The little boy 
learnt music and poetry, read books and loved 
games, The arts of acting and wrestling also 
found place in his varied interests, At the age 
of 16, Narendranath passed the Intermediate 
€xamination with flying colours. One of his 
professors said of Naren, “He is born to make 
a mark.” And his pupil did not shatter his 
high hopes. As the boy grew up, a thirst for 
the unknown took shape in his mind, Soon 
Naren was attracted by the Brahmo Samaj, 
which spread spiritual knowledge and religi- 
ous truths, 

But still his mind was thirsty for the realisa. 
tion of the Unknown Power. As recommended 
by his college principal, Narendranath met 
Shri Ramakrishna. The latter’s magnetic per- 
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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


sonality drew Naren towards him and soon 
Shri Ramakrishna saw in Naren what he had 
thirsted for—a matured mind to realise God. 
Naren valued Shri Ramakrishna’s esteem, and 
wanted to be worthy of his friendship. His 
master taught him to lose himself in concen. 
tration, and to meditate deeply. On August 
16, 1886, Shri Ramakrishna passed away 
but as, 
“One lamp lights another nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 

Narendranath began the first monastery of 
the order of Ramakrishna at Baranagore. He 
felt, that religion’s first duty was to uplift the 
poor and show them the way to a good life. 
Hearing of the conference called, ‘The 
World’s Parliament of Religions’, to be held 
ir. America, Narendranath, now Swami 
Vivekananda, boarded a ship on May 31, 
1893, to be an Indian delegate to the meeting. 
Dressed in simple robes with a yellow turban, 
the sharp featured, yellow complexioned 
Indian, mounted the stage. His dynamic voice 
ee ee 


ANNIVERSARY ESSAY CONTEST 
PRIZE WINNERS 


The following are the Prize Winners in 
the contest subject “How I Am An Indian” 
set in our August Number: 

1. S, V. Ranganath, Delhi. 

2. Neelam Chauhan, Bombay. 

a Te 
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rang out as he began, “Sisters and brothers of 
America”. The discourse that followed held 
the audience spell-bound and reverence and 
affection for this magnetic Indian ambassador 
of philosophy, filled their minds, 

London was Swami Vivekananda’s next 
destination. Mr. and Mrs. Sevier, and Miss 
Margaret Noble, followed him to India to be 
his devoted disciples. America then saw the 
opening of an organisation called, “The 
Vedanta Society of New York.” 

Lectures, interviews and discussions filled 
the days that followed. The Belur Nath was 
opened by the Swamiji in Calcutta. Among 
his disciples, Miss Margaret Noble, who was 
named ‘Nivedita’, is famous, The swami 
awakened in the hearts of the Indian masses, 
a thirst for philosophy and the divine truth. 
The people woke up to his call and he was 
able to fulfill his mission to a great extent 
and spread the teachings of his master. 

But slowly Swami Vivekananda’s health 
became poorer. As days rolled on, his condi. 
tion became worse. On July 4, 1902, the re- 
nowned Indian went into deep meditation in 
a room in the monastery. The physical weari- 
ness caused him to rest awhile on his bed. But 
the life marked with genius, truth and preach. 
ing, was no more his. The lamp was out, but 


—drawn by R. Kusum, Coimbatore 
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in the ocean of the memories of all, Swami: 
Vivekananda stands high, with the torch of 
his ideals showing us the way. 
—Gita Sitaraman (16), 

St. Joseph’s Anglo-Indian Girls’ High School, 

Tiruchirapalli 


Mauritius 


HERE is Mauritius? What type of 
people do you have over there? What 
is the place like? These are the ques- 

tions I am usually asked at any social gather. 
ing. I am sure you too would like to know 
the answers. 

To be on a small piece of land surrounded 
by the mighty ocean and with very little con. 
tact with the outside world, naturally does 
give one a sense of being different and apart 
from other big countries and vast continents. 
But all the same, we do think of the people 
in the outside world and try to make them 
understand us better while we try to under- 
stand them. 

Today Mauritius is not as well known as it 
once was. Before the construction of the Suez 
Canal, most ships in the Indian Ocean had 
to stop at Mauritius for refuelling, etc. That 
was the main reason why it has been described 
as the “Star and Key of the Indian Ocean”. 

This small island is populated by about 7 
lakh people—mostly Indian settlers. Most of 
them have retained their culture and customs, 
The language, of course, has undergone a 
great deal of change. It would be difficult to: 
hear anybody speak really good Hindustani. 
Most Mauritians are bi-linguals. Even at 
school, we have to speak both English and 
French. French is the more important lan- 
guage, and more widely spoken and written. 
We also have a local dialect, the “‘Patois’’, 
which is the language of the French pirates 
who used to hide their boats in Mauritius in 
the 14th and 15th centuries when the island 
was just a stretch of tropical jungle inhabited 
only by birds and a few species of animals. 

The national bird of Mauritius is the 
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“Dodo”. But unfortunately, it is now extinct. 
Do you know how this happened? When the 
Dutch and Portuguese ships used to stop at 
Mauritius, the sailors would hunt the dodos 
for food because they were the easiest to catch. 
They were fat and very lazy and were further 
handicapped by their very small wings with 
which they could hardly fly. So within a 
century they were out of existence. Don’t you 
agree that it is most deplorable that these 
birds have now disappeared from the Mauri- 
tian soil? And Mauritius was the only place 


in the wide world where this species lived. 
Today things have changed a lot in Mauri- 
tius. People no longer have to hunt for food. 
Life there in the twentieth century is much 
more civilized and much like life anywhere 
else. We are still under British rule, but we 
are planning to get our Independence by the 

end of 1967, 

—Geeta Bandhoo, 
Student from Mauritius at Poona. 


See Group Contest for Schools: p. 14 


A PIECE OF CHALK RECALLS 


I began my life in the depths of the 
sea. For thousands of years I enjoyed 
the peace and serenity of a quiet life. 
My relatives joined me, and as more of 
us collected, we became very big in size. 
But we were not destined to remain 
under the sea for long. The constant 
movement of the sea brought us to the 
surface. 

I saw for the first time the beautiful 
birds, the blue sky, the colourful plants 
and flowers. This was truly the most 
wonderful sight I had ever seen. We 
looked like a big white hill under the 
warm rays of the sun. I was very happy 
then. But soon, queer looking creatures 
called men came along, dug us out and 
took us elsewhere. 

In their factories we were broken 
into measured lengths and made nar- 
row and smooth. Some of my friends 
and relatives were mixed with some 
coloured substances and made green, 
red, blue and yellow. I remained white. 
Then we were packed into boxes, the 
white ones in one box, and the coloured 
ones in others. After much travelling, I 
found myself in a small crowded shop. 
Many people came to buy things from 
the shop. I eagerly waited for the day 
when someone would come to take me 
away. 
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One day a well-dressed lady came 
into the shop. She chose the box in 
which I lay. I felt proud and happy. 
But I did not know what lay ahead. I 
was taken to a big building. I was 
placed on a shining desk, in a pleasant 
room. Suddenly I heard the shouts of 
little boys and girls. This was a school! 
I was to be used by the teacher to teach 
the children. 

When the teacher entered the class, 
the children became quiet and took 
their places. The teacher picked me up 
and began to write on the black board. 
I stood trembling in her hands. As she 
wrote, I became smaller and smaller. I 
felt my body crumbling to pieces as the 
teacher rubbed me against the black- 
board. Soon, I became so small that she 
could not use ine any longer. I was 
put back into the ox, sadder and 
smaller. 

Since then I have remained in the 
box. I am now accustomed to the shouts 
and the noise of the children. I dread 
the day when someone will come along 
and throw me away or crumble me to 
powder. Oh! how happy were the days 
long past when I lived in the sea! But 
those days are only a dream now. 

— Mitra Dutta, (Std. VIII), 
Loreto Convent, Shillong. 
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Jimmy and Johnny, panting and pulling, 
finally reached the top of a long, steep hill 
on their tandem bicycle, 

“Whew!” gasped Jimmy. “What a climb!” 

“Sure was!” agreed Johnny. “If I hadn’t 
kept the brake on, we’d have gone down back- 


ward.” 
x 


* * 

“I’m sorry, sir,” said the boy learning to 
dive, “but I couldn’t dive from the highest 
board. It’s all of fifteen feet.” 

“I know, but you need to conquer your 
fear,” answered the instructor firmly, “Sup. 
posing you were that high above the water 
on a sinking ship. What would you do them?” 

“Wait for the ship to sink another ten feet, 
oir.” 

* * * 

“Willie,” said the teacher, “can you name 
th: principal river of Egypt?” 

“The Nile.” 

“That’s right. Now can you tell me names 
of some of the smaller tributaries?” 

Willie hesitated, then smiled. “The juve. 
niles!” 

* * * 

Sunday School Teacher: A man named Lot 
was warned to take his wife and flee out of 
the city, but his wife looked back and was 
turned to salt. 

Little Boy: What happened to the flea? 

* * * 

“T believe in realism,” the artist said, “Here 
is my latest painting. It’s called ‘Men At 
Work’. It’s modern realism.” 

“But,” said his friend, “the men really 
aren’t at work,” 

“That’s right,” said the artist. “That’s why 
it is so real,” 

* * * 
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One of the shortest letters on record was 
written by a New York tenant in response 
to his landlord’s notice to vacate the house at 
once, Aware of his rights under the State 
regulations, the renter replied: Sir, I remain, 


yours truly. 
* 


* * 

The head of a school visiting another town 
was unexpectedly asked to address a group of 
middle school children. To gain time, she 
asked, “Well, what shall I speak about?” 

A young one in the front seat put up his 
hand, and in unconscious imitation of his 
teacher said, “What do you know?” 

* * * 

The Professor was delivering the last lecture 
of the term. “The examination Papers are in 
the hands of the printer,” he ended, “Now, 
are there any questions you would like 
answered?” 

There was silence. Then a voice piped up, 
“Who is the printer?” 


* * * . 

Son: When you have your tonsils removed, 
they call it ‘tonsillectomy’. When they remove 
appendix they call it ‘appendectomy’. What is 
it when they remove a growth from your 
head? 

Father: I give up. 

Son: A haircut. 

€ * = 

A newspaper reporter in London is re- 
sponsible for this story: 

Winston Churchill hailed a cab in the West 
End and told the cabbie to hurry to the BBC 
studios. The Prime Minister was scheduled to 
make a speech to the world. 

“Sorry, Sir,” said the driver, “but you'll 
have to get yourself another cab. I can’t go 
that far.” 

Mr. Churchill was surprised, and asked the 
driver why. 

“You see, Sir, Mr, Churchill is going to 
broadcast in an hour, and I want to get home 
to hear him,” 

Churchill was so pleased that he handed 
the man a pound note. The man was so 
pleased that he exclaimed, “Hop in, Sir! To 
blazes with Churchill!” 
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Hanette Fanwarr, (g 14) 

Jaiaw Lumpyllon, 

SHILLONG 2, Assam. 
Music, dancing, view cards, 


Anuradha Sud, (g 12) 
14, Currie House, 
Mazagaon Docks, 
BOMBAY 10. 

Reading, stamps, view cards. 


Aeijaz A. Hakim, (b 14) 

324, Raviwar Peth, 

POONA-2. (Mah.) 
Stamps, sports, F.D.Cs. 
U.S.A, Germany, U.S.S.R. 


Deepak Marwah, (b 12) 

12-A, Elco Arcade, 

84, Hill Road, 

Bandra, BOMBAY 50. 
Stamps, coins, view cards. 
U.K., Ghana. 


A. Vijay Kumar, (b 16) 
Alankara, Dabagardens, 
Vishakapatnam, (A.P.) 
Stamps, reading. 
Norway, U.K. 


T. Sritharan, (b 15) 

76 Sri Satya Sayee Nagar, 

MADURAI 3, Madras. 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, reading. 


Shrikant Jadhav, (b 13) 
C/o Maj. B. P. Jadhav, 
Tapadia Nagar, AKOLA, Mah. 
Stamps. 
Russia, Japan. 


Dheeraj Kapuria, (b 13) 

146, Jor Bagh, NEW DELHI 3. 
Music, stamps, swimming. 
U.S.A., Australia. 
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pen 
friends 


Interests: ...... 


SUB INO co cecenciees AZO ries .. Boy/Girl 


Please write CLEARLY. No changes can be made, 
Subscribers through school should send the Class 
Teacher’s certificate. 

Names of foreign boys and girls are accepted evem 
if they are not subscribers. 


Asif Zaheer, (b 15) 

Sector ‘A’ C/63, 

Mahanagar, LUCKNOW, U.P. 
Reading, view cards, 
U.K., Japan. 


Girish R. Bijoor, (b 14) 

B/3 State Bank Flats, 

7 College Lane, MADRAS 6, 
Stamps, coins, view cards. 
U.S.S.R., Japan, Germany. 


Vijay Ahuja, (b 16) 

6, Rajendra Park, 

NEW DELHI 5. 
Stamps, coins, view cards. 


Sanjiv Bhambani, (b 14) 

St. Xavier’s School, 

Civil Lines, DELHI 6. 
Stamps, coins, sports. 
Japan, U.S.A., U.K. 


Rohinee Lonkar, (g 11) 

711 Narayan Peth, 

POONA 1, Mah. 
Writing, view cards, music. 
Japan, U.S.A. 


Musle-huddin G. Inamdar, 
(b 16) 
Aziz G. Inamdar, (b 15) 
Both from: 
1003 Kalapur Panch Patti, 
Timbapole, AHMEDABAD 1, 
Gujerat. 
Stamps, view cards, F.D.Cs, 
Arabia, 


Ratna Thadani, (g 17) 
21, Mirawar Building, 
3 Nepean Sea Road, 
BOMBAY 26. 
Travelling, photography. 
America, Japan. 


K. P. Muddaya, (b 16) 

Sri Ramakrishna Vidyashala, 

V. V. Mohala, MYSORE .2 
Stamps, coins, mechanics, 
Japan, France, 


Ravi Shriyan, (b 16) 

6, Balakrishna, Plot No. 94, 

Chembur, BOMBAY 71, 
Reading, stamps, cricket. 


Mridula Trivedi, (g 15) 

Vasant Bhavan, 

Normal School Road, 

BILASPUR, M.P. 
Stamps, F.D.Cs, view cards. 
Japan, U.S.A, 


Foreign 


Yoshiko Janikawa, (g 18) 

1078 Yamate Oku-cho Oku-gun,. 

OKAYAMA-KEN, JAPAN, 
Stamps, reading, penfriends, 


Joachim Prager, (b 12) 
962 Werdau, 

BERGKELLENVEG-4, 
D.D.R. West Germany. 


J. Vesety, (b 13) 
Tyrsova 1522, 
TEPLICE, Czechoslovakia. 


Ernst Knocez, (b 14) 
Kecske 30, 
BUDAPEST, HUNGARY. 


Brigitte Zollner, (g 12) 
42, Merseburg, 
DOMSTR 7, 

D.D.R. West Germany. 


So many subscribers who have sent us Pen Friend coupons want: 
to know why their names have not been printed. No, you are not for- 
gotten. We print names in the order in which they arrive—and our 
waiting list is 9-12 months long! So, be patient, please! 
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QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE 


Mark the following statements with a True or False against each, and 
test how well you have read this month’s issue. After filling in, cut this out 
and send it to Contests, SUNSHINE, Poona-1. The names of the first five 
senders of the all-correct solution will be published, with the solution, next 


month. 


1. In the Dussehra celebration in Kulu, the 
former Raja of Kulu is the first to push 
the decorated chariot. 


2. On the ‘New Earth” day, if seen from 
the Moon, the stars will appear moving, 


3. While in South Africa, Gandhiji was 
ordered out of a First Class compartment 
of a train, because he did not have the 
proper ticket. 

Bier ss False. sc ccccccscssss 

4. The Indonesian Orang-utan is supplied 
generously to zoos and circuses all over 
the world. 


5. In his young age, Swami Vivekananda 
was interested in music and wrestling, 
among other activities. 

i Wet Coe era Faleesssnckcasces 


ANSWERS TO 
‘TEST YOUR WORD POWER’ 


. B—to condescend; to stoop patronis- 
ingly 


_ 


2. B—a mistake 
3, C—the substance or pith of the matter; 
the main idea 
4. B—a mixture of clay, sand and straw 
5. C—to deal with 
6. B—a rubbish pile 
7. B—a general truth or rule of conduct 
8. D—of a gentle disposition; kind 
9. B—a hurried search by turning things 
Vi 
10. C—a broad walk or an avenue bordered 
by trees 
Your Rating: ]0-9: Excellent; 8-6; Good; 
5-4: Fair. 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 
1, Pearl 2, Goat 3. Happiness 4. A Secret 5. Sausage 
DON’T LET THIS THROW YOU 


Throw it straight up into the air! Simple, wasn’t it? 
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6. More than 100 nations of the world are 


7. The Indian Schoolboy cricketers did not 
lose a single match on their recent tour 
in England. 


¥GO. Sc sy False... cc 


(Write your name and S.R. No. or School here.) 


SEPTEMBER ‘QUIZ ON THIS ISSUE’ 


The following were the first to send the all-correct 
solution: 

1. Nitin M. Trasi, Bombay, 2. Saiprasad D. Naim- 
pally, Bombay. 3. Manju Gulati, Bombay. 4. Bene- 
dict Rego, Bombay. 5, N. Sridhar, Madras. 


SOLUTION: 1. True 2. False 3. False 4. True 5. True 
6. False 7. False. 


CLOSING THOUGHT 
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wo 
If the present is well taken care of, | 
the future will take care of itself. 


—Mahatma Gandhi 


Strengthen 

your teeth 

against decay with 
Binaca Fluoride 


Why do teeth decay? 
Food particles left in your teeth after 
a meal break up into acids. 


Acids weaken the protective enamel. 
Result —live tissues of teeth are open 
to attack by decay causing germs and 
decay means painful cavities (caries) 
with probable’ loss of teeth. 


What to do 

Toughen tooth enamel with Fluoride. 
Fluoride unites with enamel to give 
extra toughness to resist acids and decay. 


How to do it 

Brush with Binaca Fluoride, 

the only toothpaste which contains 

the active Fluoride compound 

sodium monofluorophosphate, and 

visit your dentist for periodical check-up. 
Brush extra toughness into your 

teeth with Binaca Fluoride — 

the toothpaste that is particularly 

good for children. 
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I have my Eveready 
tor¢dh—vwe'lL 


Ah, there itis | - 
This i¢ going tobe tricly | | 
Dilip, focus your torch on. 

the boat : 
while 1 try and gwim 
out for it 


Sunshine 


that protects 


Blue Seal Talc is avaitabie 


PAP 


Blue Seal 


TALC 
with body deodorant 


*Hexachlorophene 


Blue Seal Talc contains the special body deo- 
dorant— Hexachlorophene that protects where 
ordinary deodorants never do. Dust on per- 
fumed Blue Seal Talc regularly ...it refreshes 
you like fine cologne, caresses your skin in a 
smooth, soothing all-over protection. ..keeps 
you fresh to the end of the day! 


“What is Hexachlorophene: 
In a tropical country like ours ‘perspiration 


The talc 


as it 
refreshes 


In medium and 
family size containers 


problems’ are very prominent. Perspiration 
leads to unpleasant odours caused by bacteria 
on the surface of the skin. Every time you dust 
on Blue Seal Talc it protects your skin from 
bacteria and unpleasant odour...this is because 
Blue Seal Tale contains Hexachlorophene— 
the deodorant accepted the world over. 
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Ph PreB-orie | 


His dream is to become an 
engineer. Will you fulfil it? 
You can—with a savings account j 
with the Punjab National Bank. 


Open an account today. 
Start saving for him. Also, 


ask for our attractive terms 
under the Recurring | A 


Deposit Scheme. 


I WANT 
TO BE AN 
KE NGINEER 


